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THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS IS 
IN DANGER OF BECOMING AN 
“ALLIANCE FOR REACTION" 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in an 
article published in the current issue of 
the Nation, Prof. Edmund Flores, & pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at the 
National University of Mexico, and a 
visiting professor at the University of 
Chicago, has written that the Alliance 
for Progress, which got off to such. a, 
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promising start 4 years ago, is in danger 
•of becoming an "Alliance for Reaction." 
That is the title of his article. ■ 
Professor Flores writes, in part: 

The passwords are now military old. 
counterinsurgency, civic action, and armed 
intervention. 


In addition to the heavy emphasis 
upon military activity and the placing 
of more and more control over the civil- 
ian economy in the hands of military 
officers, as evidenced by the steady ex- 
pansion of civic action into the domestic 
economic affairs of these countries, Pro- 
fessor Flores also indicates that much 
of the money is being spent under the 
Alliance for programs that Ignore the 
basic difficulties of the countries of the 
hemisphere. 

The material I have placed in the Rec- 
ord in recent days shows that in the 
Dominican Republic, in Ecuador, in Bo- 
livia, and in Colombia, political condi- 
. tlons are extremely bad, because eco- 
nomic conditions are extremely bad. It 
would seem that the problems of eco- 
nomic expansion in these countries have 
hot been helped by the Alliance; and 
Professor Flores believes they have not 
been helped in Brazil, either, by our 
massive aid to Brazil. 

In further support of the amendments 
t offered yesterday to reduce military 
hid to Latin America, to cut the Alliance 
fund by $100 million, and to limit the- 
definition of "civic action" to public 
works. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in full In the Congres- 
sional Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Latin America — Alliance tor Reaction 


(By Edmundo Flores) 

(Note.— Edmundo Flores Is a professor of 
agricultural economics at the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, and at present a visiting 
professor of the social sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Fiores has frequently 
advised the U.N. and the FAO on matter of 
land reform and economic development.) 

. The Alliance for Progress, bom a little more 
than 4 years ago, has undergone an ugly 
|. transformation and has entered a hard stage 
peopled by characters out of the Pentagon, 
the CIA and the Marine Corps. The pass- 
words now are military aid, counter-insur- 
gency, civic aotion and armed Intervention. 
The Brazilian coup and the occupation of 
Santo Domingo are the two better known — 
but by no means the only— Incident* of this 
hard stage. 

What is the rationale behind the return to 
direct intervention and U.S. military power? 
What are the differences, If any, between 
President Johnson's “Invade thy neighbor 
policy" and Theodore Roosevelt's "gunboat 
diplomacy"? How will Latin America react 
J this time? 

In 1960, Cuba demonstrated only too 
clearly that the pressures for social and eco- 
nomic reform in Latin America were formida- 
ble. The defensive response of many fright- 
ened American nations was the Alliance for 
Progress. In 10 years, with the magic of 10 
billion U.S. dollars, the Alliance would 
streamline rigid social structures, revitalize 
economies and pave the way for political 
stability. The miracle of the Marshall plan 
would be repeated In Latin America and 
Communist expansion would be oontalned 
once more. There need be no more Cubes 
In th4 Weetertx Hemisphere. , .. ^ ... . 


As originally envisaged at Punta del Este. 
th$ Alliance was to achieve the rapid eco- 
nomic and social transformation of Latin 
America essentially by parliamentary, peace- • 
ful, and gradual reforms. The key to the 
whole program was to create and maintain 
favorable incentives for foreign and domestic 
private Investment. The monetary and fiscal 
systems of Latin America were to be Unproved 
along the lines of traditional banking ortho- 
doxy. Efficient and equitable systems of 
land tenure were to be Implanted through 
reforms which would encourage family farms. 
Effective systems of labor relations were to 
be Institutionalized. Low-cost housing, edu- 
cational programs, and Improvements of 
public health and sanitation were the main 
goals on the social reform front. A general 
target was the annual Increase of per capita 
Income by 2.6 percent. 

For the North American official mind the 
long-term, Ideal sociopolitical model for all 
the lessor members of the Allianoe was, of 
course, the United 8tates — or, more accu- 
rately, the simplified, Sunday supplement 
stereotype which plain Americans and the 
State Department take to be the essence of 
the United 8tates; free elections, free enter- 
prise, free trade, free press,, consumer sov- 
ereignty, balanced budgets, and the pursuit 
of happiness. However, no one suggested the 
outright adoption of this ambitious model. 
Instead, a more modest showcase was sought. 

The first showcase was Puerto Rico. But 
though President Kennedy and his advisers 
seemed pleased with It, the Latin Americans 
were unambiguously upset by the colonial 
connotations which they, and many Puerto 
Ricans as. well, associate with that Island. 
North Americans finally caught on to the 
notion— though they did not understand it— ' 
that the prospect of having more Puerto 
Rlcoe in the hemisphere is as obnoxious to 
Latin Americans, of whatever ideology^ class, 
or income level, os the prospect of more 
Cubes is to the State Department. After 
Puerto Rico, therefore, Colombia became the 
showcase, hut not for long either— not with 
the anarchy and violence of the last 16 years. 
After Its military coup, Brazil captured the 
model country award, though by the time 
this had happened the search had been aban- 
doned and the initial hopes of the Alliance 
hod been replaced by a more realistic policy. 
By then, Teodoro'Moecoso, the Puerto Rican 
bureaucrat who with some embarrassment 
had coordinated the initial stages of the 
■Alliance, had been fired, Thomas O. Mann 
then had shouldered the burden of redirect- 
ing the Alliance toward the overt freezing of 
.the status quo, even If this meant keeping 
more and more of the hemisphere under mili- 
tary control. 

The Latin American oligarchies like the 
status quo. They are content with their 
lot and do not want change or development. 
They fear reform, revolution, and Castro. 
Although in unguarded moments they per- 
haps envy the stability and progress of Mex- 
ico, they despise Its nonarjstocratic, nou- 
veau riche, anticlerical ruling classes. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, during the forma- 
tive Btages of the Alliance, the conservative 
Latin American governments disagreed with 
its goals and rhetoric. Load opposition was 
voiced by governments, political parties, and 
private-interest groups. However, as soon 
as the Latin Americans cut through the un- 
familiar pieties and torrid slogans that the 
North Americans were using so freely, and 
•grasped the essentially conservative char- 
acter of the enterprise called the Alliance, 
they gave their support. The Latins had 
been scared by the revolutloti of rising ex- 
pectations becauBe this vague cliche does not 
translate well Into Spanish and carrlee con- 
notations of revolucion In Its straightforward 
aenae, not in Its recent Madison Avenue us- 
fcg"> But wide they realized that the North 
Americans were In no mood for change either, 
they promulgated with loud fanfare theleg- 
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lslatlon to start phony fiscal and land re- 
forms — and to get dollar credits. 

President Kennedy got from Congress funds 
to start operations and assembled a cumber- 
some international bureaucracy around the 
Organization of American States. The In- 
tcr-Amcrlcan Development Bank, capitalized 
at 6860 million when It was founded In 
1069. was put In charge of virtually all the 
finances of the Alliance and brought onto 
Its BtafI a few good economists from Latin 
America. The Committee of Nine, dubbed 
the "Nine Wise Men,” developed Into a sort of 
Cecil B. De Millo spectacular In which nine 
local talents were charged with advisory at- 
tributions and billed as Latin America’s Brain 
Trust. Recently, when it became obvious 
that the Alliance was on the verge of col- 
lapse, the Inter-American Committee ICAP, 
headed by the Colombian Carlos Sanz de 
Santa Marla, was Improvised as an emer- 
gency booster to keep it alive until military 
reinforcements arrived. 

The Alliance was not designed to put Into 
effect real, fundamental. Irreversible reforms. • 
Its purpose was precisely the opposite: to 
devise technological and administrative Im- 
provements as a means of avoiding drastlo 
shakeups. Insofar as the reforms of the 
Alliance fulfilled these conditions, great ef- 
forts have been made to carry them out. 
Thus, President Belaunde, of Peru, an archi- 
tect by profession, pushed for the construc- 
tion of his pet project: a highway In the 
Amazon (Instead of land reform); the Co- 1 
lomblan Government began to build dams 
(Instead of land reform); land-reclamation 
projects were launched In several countries 
(Instead of land reform) ; and the construc- 
tion of low-rent public housing mush- 
roomed. 

, - The Inter-American Development Bank 
, and other agencies provided credltB and con- 
ventional technical assistance. The United 
States, the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, FAO, the foundations and many 
universities also engaged in research and 
technical assistance. Foreign experts could 

• be scon everywhere. Some were concerned 
with fiscal policies, others with industrial and 
urban schemes. There were specialists on 
farming, seeds, birth control, 4-H Clubs and 

.-all the measures which, under different 
guises, are commonplace in the advanced 
countries. However, these techniques seemed 
singularly incapable of developing their own . 
momentum in most of Latin America. Some 
built-in mechanism that operates wherever 
there Is widespread poverty, hunger, unem- 
ployment, illiteracy, religious fanaticism, 
and rigid social stratification seemed to reject ' 
Innovation as rigorously as the human body 
rejects klclney transplants. 

The forolgn technicians and Peace Corps . 
adolescents who were not corrupted and 
absorbed by the local elite or who were not 
Immediately discouraged by the futility of 
their efforts gradually became aware of the 
enormous difficulties they were facing and 
realized the tragic inadequacy of their ethno- 
contrlc, feeble tools, and Incantations. Thus 
thoy came to understand ' something that 

• many Latin American nationalists who 6re 
. really interested In the development of their 

respective countries had known Bince the in- 
ception of the alliance: that La Allanza 
para el Progreso was another case pf too ' 
little, too late, and too damned superficial. ■' 
In the meantime, the economies continued 
to deteriorate. Inflation rose at Btaggerlng 
rates, food shortages and food Imports in- 
creased, .capital flight persisted, the exodus 
of peasants to the cities mounted, and the 
military share of the budgets kept growing. 
In Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Colombia 
landless peasants occupied haciendas and 
challenged the army. Sometimes they were 
killed but at other times were left alone. In 
tho mines of Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil miners 
went on strike and fought the army and the 
polloe. The plantations of tropical and equa- 
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torial Latin America were rocked by labor 
disputes. The men and women on the streets 
of Buenos Aires, Santiago, and Rio looked 
shabbier every season. Prostitutes prolif- 
erated. University students — the only op- 
position not in Jail or exile in the countries 
run by the military — went on strike, rioted, 
and battled the police and the army prao- 
tlcally everywhere. 

— After the Bay of Pigs, U.S. military activi- 
ties in Latin America were greatly Intensified. 
The Defense Department expressed strong 
support for the "Military Civic Action” con- 
cept defined as "the use of preponderantly 
indigenous military forces on projects use- 
ful to the local population at all levels in 
such fields as education, training, publio 
works, agriculture.” Civic action Is "a 
weapon against Communist-inBplred subver- 
sion • • • a technique of guerrilla warfare 
and counterinsurgency. 1 The proposed to- 
tal Latin American military assistance pro- 
gram for 1964 amounted to 677,262,000. 

In June 1963, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara asserted: 

"Until about 1960, military assistance pro- 
grams for Latin America were oriented to- 
ward hemlBpherlo defense. ■ Ap it became 
clear that there was no threat of significant 
overt external aggression against Latin Amer- 
ica, emphasis shifted to internal security 
capabilities for use against Communist-in- 
spired subversion or overt aggression and to 
civic-action projects designed to promote 
stability and strengthen national econ- 
omies.” * 

When Thomas C. Mann became the head of 
. Alliance In 1964, he added to It this military 
-dimension. Ail kinds of gimmicks were tried 
to improve the image of Latin American sol- 
diers In the United States. College profes- 
sors got grants to study their positive role 
in social innovation. The Idiotic notion that 
the military Is tho only group on which the 
United States can rely because it la familiar 
'with discipline and technology and is sin- 
cerely anti-communist Is being pushed In 
the mass media. Tlmo recently called Gen- 
eral Barrientos, the American Air Force- 
trained Bolivian usurper, "The Steve Can- 
yon of the Andes." 

Many Latin American officers are training 
in the United States, It Is piously expected 
that through professional contacts with U.S. 
soldiers they will absorb apolitical attitudes 
and that as they become "more professional 
In outlook, they will by conviction and ne- 
cessity eschew politics.” * The obverse prop- 
osition— that increased contact may further 
. politicize the U.S. military — should at least 
be considered. 

Thus, the Inadequacies of the Alliance, the 
anticipation of a spreading revolutionary 
wave, and the recognized incapacity of the 
local elites to defend even their own in- 
terests, resulted In hurried attompts by the 
United States to Increase the political In-, 
flucnce of the military in their respective * 
countries. More ominously, it also brought 
the "no-nonense” unilateral decision to In-' 
tervene dlreotly In order to avoid the threat I 
of communism in any Latin American coun- 
try. This attitude sooner or later would 
blast the Inter-American system, but North ' 
Americans knew from experience that the. 
OAS could be Intimidated and bought when 
the need arose. 


' 1 U.S. Department of Defense, “Armed 
Forces Information and Education: for Com- 
manders,” "Civic Action: The Military Role J 
in Nation Building,” vol. Ill, No. 14 (Jan. 1&, 
1964). U.S. Department of Defense. 

* "Military Aid to Latin America In the U.8. 
Congress,” by Michael J. Francis: Journal of 
Inter-American Studies, July 1964. 

•"The Military,” by Lyle N. McAlister to; 
Continuity and Change to Latin America, 
edited by J. J. Johnson (Stanford University 
Free#)*. ' ^ ■, ,j 
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After the army, of course, the carpetbag- j 
gers would follow. The external expcndl- 
turcs for milltnry aid and counterlnsurgen- 
cy would be neatly brought homo again by j 
private U.8. enterprise. Freedom— and U.8. -j 
corporations abroad — would be protected, j 
The differences between this policy and , 
gunboat diplomacy or dollar diplomacy are i 
matters of style. After Santo Domingo, } 
there la not much difference to the Latin J 
American mind between Theodore Roosevelt, | 
Woodrow Wilson, or Johnson. At the re- J 
celving end, intervention Is intervention is 
intervention. - 

The Brazilian coup was the biggest trl- 
umph for the hard policy. Gen, Castello 5 
Branco received instant recognition, extra-. J 
vagrant praise, and quick Alliance aid. Bra- 1 
zlllan humor Is famous. The U.8. Ambassa- 
dor has been proposed as a candidate in the ’ 
future Brazilian elections under the slogan: 5 
"Avoid Intermediaries: Lincoln Gordon for 
President.” 

If Castello Branco could cure the Ills of i 
Brazil with unconditional financial and tech- ' 
nlcal aid from the United States, then, per- 
haps, the hard Alliance would find a way : 
out. But his chances of success are ncgllgl- *. •; 
ble. It is more likely that as the pressures ! - 
in favor of genuine radical reforms rise—-': 
and they will Inexorably — local military re- 
pression and U.S. armed Intervention will >’ 
grow In scope and brutality. In addition to 
Brazil, many countries are under the tutelage 
of the Alliance-Pontagon-CIA axis. Prt- .} 
marlly, they are the 14 countries that were 
corraled into the sad farce of giving retro-. .1 
active legality In the OAS to the Invasion of i 
the Dominican Republic. i 

To believe that the pressures for reform In 
Latin America are created by Communist 
activities la childish. The\turbulence that 1 
pervades the politics of most of the Latin ! 
American countries stems from the prova- ’ 
lenco of ancient and frigid Boclal conditions 
and institutions Inimical to economic devel- ’ 
opment and social change. As long as a ; 
handful of men own almost all the land, and * 
a few foreign corporations control the min- •” , 
eral wealth, the public utilities and planta- j 
tlons, Latin America will be torn by violence "i 
and Instability. The Communists are not ’ 
responsible for theso conditions; they oniy .J 
exploit them to their own advantage. Mr. -• 
Mann should have learned this basic lesson > 
While he was Ambassador to Mexico. 

Ironically. Juan Bosch Is one of the few 
Latin Americans who understand and value 
the great democratic tradition which De - 
Tocqueville admired; the tradition of which 
F.D.R. and his New Deal form part. The way 
Juan Bosch has been treated and the clumsy , 
invasion, of the Dominican Republic have 
created more hatred toward the United v 
States in Latin America than the combined 
antlcolonlal propaganda of ,Ohlna and 
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fftS. ASIAN POLICY 
f WED AT RALLY 


Decries 'Consensus' 
Senator Morse, who has 
sailed President Johnson’s 
forts to govern by ••consensus,’,' 
said in his prepared addresS 
that the consensus on Vietnam' 
"is not a consensus of our peo-l 

{ Morse, at, Garden, WamsofJl^nT TT l he communlt y ot 

'(■ #»l , - . . nations, it is » consensus 

J ■< ‘Abyss of Total War’ among the State Department^ 

| - . Defense Department, Central 

! 1 Intelligence Agency and the 

t By RAYMOND DANIELL White House staff.” 

He said the "same ominous 


j, United States policy in Viet- He sald the "same ominous! 
fnatn was assailed last night by ! igna JI P f an im P<>sed and en- 
j speakers at a raUy >„ Madtaon J Ster^S 1 “much^^Eu^ 

I Yiofnrn Ul * . K 1 


i Square Garden organized by the 
..National Committee for a SANE 
i Nuclear Policy. 

i Senator Wayne Morse, a 
• Democrat of Oregon, who has 
» ]oijg been critical of President 
l Johnson’s policy, said in -a 


before World War I were ‘in 
evidence in the Uhited States 
(today. 

He castigated the record of 
the Departments of Defense and 
State, the C.I.A. and the White 
House staff, which, hb said, 
have "been wrong not once but 


1 : for the • I consistently W over the Tart Tl 

| thrt Administration policy was years” on Vietnam. In the last 

■ lh ad « n 5 the , States to four years, he said, that record 

t. the-' abyss of total war” has grown worse. * 

^M?, e i° r c Q m th ^ rally ’ Senator/ "With each mission to Viet- 
, Morse said at a news confer- nam," he declared "wo „. D( . a 
: epee at the Dorset Hotel that told by the Secretary of Defense 

* won 'and That* in 'SPJXFJZS™ of StatG that oL mo 2 ^ 

lags- - ^SZrTZZ 

\J%zrs wou,d put the 

abfcut our policy there,” he said,i fK ! Ie c< ™tinued: "X predict that 
/‘and when the coffins beginl!J Gy y ,1 th cantinue t0 }dcn and 

, cofiijng home those doubts will! A*.iXrt ^ Hr , un,ess the 

•grow.” , American people rise up to stop 

: The Socialist leader Norman, . > 

• Thomas and several civil rights *u Spn A .? ^ 0 *L SC asserted that 
i leaders also spoke at the rally £ he F. n ^ ed States had not 
i which was supported by many ^ rought P oa ? e to South Viet- 

ifc 1 and pacl£lst •*^-aZ!!Z£ t fi£-$ M Z? l S 

H Tickets From $1 to Sid . tSSaKl "tatog/S' % 
f. Ticket prices ranged from SI Communism.” 
ito ?10. Voluntary subscriptions Contending that the United 
provided the $1,500 down payJ su r cs fas being dragged into 
'merit for reserving the Garden a • ^ p *u SS war ’ ' the Senator 
A spokesman for Sane said that l 1 that , tho United States 
:thd use of the Garden cost $8,- ll,tGl ' nat ional police 

005 more’ and that the cost of A°=i C °V t ^ 0l, £ !l tiie Southeast 
sendees added $3,600 more • TVi 0r ^ anlzation or the 

rvnrfA/l U.. n,j ‘ l *". 1 
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• this year to press its cause. 

f Many organizations prom- 
inent in civil rights and pacifist 
causes were listed among the 
-supporters of Sane. Among 

• them were the American Ethi- 
caf Union, some Reform Demo- 
cratic clubs, the Studenf'Non- 

vident Coordinating CommTt- 
tee,- the Student Peace Union, 
the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom 
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gestod by Prime Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri of India. 

Professor Morgenthau quoted 
Secretary of Defense Robert S; 
McNamara as having said that 
the issue was not whether the’ 
united States should continue* 
its role in South Vietnam butf 
whether it should continue to : 
try "to hald Communist expands 
sion in Asia.” 

I The United States, Professor- 
Morgenthau declared, could no 
'more contain Pnmmunicm jn 


' , , , • ■ • .**■»»* UVHW.l, riuic: 

, and church, and university or- Morgenthau declared, could 
iSamzatipns. more contain Communism in 

i A “Sting of scheduled speak- Asia by arming South Vietnam' 
;* rs v ^ n ® lude ^ Dr. Benjamin' and Thailand than Communist 
Spock, the child-care specialist; China could contain United' 
Hans J, Morgenthau, professor States power in North America 
of political science history at by arming Nicaragua and Costa , 
i.the Universitv of u„,,. i Rica. i 
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